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A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. By Professor 
George Stephen Goodspeed, Ph.D., The University of 
Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 
Pp. xiii + 422. $1.50. 

Professor Goodspeed has here portrayed the career of a people 
whose history, next to that of Greece, is the most wonderful of 
the ancient world. The theme, however, has not as yet become 
popular; partly because exact scholars, into whose hands the task 
of popularizing has, for the most part fallen, rarely have the gift 
of a picturesque and graceful narrative style, and partly because 
so much of the long and checkered history is as yet unrevealed. 
The latter disadvantage may perhaps never be wholly overcome, 
in spite of the splendid discoveries which are still being made, 
and which illustrate certain stages and aspects of Babylonian life 
with a fulness scarcely surpassed in the surviving annals of Greece 
and Rome. The former drawback is certainly not apparent in the 
present work, which leaves scarcely anything to be desired in the way 
of skilful arrangement and graphic delineation. 

In an introduction (pp. 3-46) the author gives what the educated 
layman needs to know of the regions drained or fertilized by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, of the excavations which have brought ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria to our knowledge, of the ancient language 
and literature, and of the sources of our historical information. A 
broad division is made of the whole subject into four parts : I (pp. 
1-117), "Old Babylonia till 2000 B. C.;" II (pp. 118-73), " R ise of 
Assyria and its Struggles with Kassite Babylonia;" III (pp. 174-330), 
"Ascendency of Assyria;" IV (pp. 331-76), "New Babylonian 
Empire." It will be seen that the greater portion of the book is 
occupied with the story of Assyria. This is unavoidable, in the 
present state of our knowledge, for although Babylonia had a far 
longer political life than Assyria, the latter country having adopted 
and carried out consistently an imperialistic policy, its rulers laid 
special stress on wars and battles and campaigns (of which history 
is so largely made) and gave prominence to these in their annals, 
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while the Babylonians made military matters secondary to agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the pursuit of knowledge. Moreover, the history 
of Assyria at the height of its power ran parallel to the times of the 
best-known kings of Israel and Judah, and thus makes possible a sort 
of synchronistic history of the highest interest. We are, however, now 
greatly increasing our knowledge of the civic and domestic life of the 
Babylonians, and the future historian will have a grateful task when 
he comes to set forth in detail the sources of the influence wielded by 
these pioneers of civilization, even if no complete narrative can ever 
be written of their early military enterprises and international relations. 

In dealing with the material lying at hand, the author shows large- 
ness of view and the constructive imagination which is even more 
important to the historian than the happy faculty of agreeable narra- 
tion. He is particularly successful in giving historic reality to the out- 
lying communities which formed the large environment of Assyria, so 
that his account of military operations, for example, in the regions of 
the upper Euphrates and Tigris, becomes an instructive commentary, 
brief though it is, upon the monotonous annals of the conquering 
princes. The reader will be grateful to him for the way in which he 
has, incidentally to his main purpose, developed the history of ancient 
Armenia (see pp. 160-63 an< i Index under "Urartu"). In general it 
may be said that, in spite of what one may call the oriental or Semitic 
limitations of his material, he has succeeded in giving a genuine interest 
to his theme. To make of such a subject a living thing is no small 
achievement. 

Professor Goodspeed has also succeeded in making the principal 
actors personages of living interest. To estimate their character is a 
task as difficult as it is inviting, and his judgments will probably not 
always command assent. He is disposed to be more gentle toward 
Ashurnacirpal and Sennacherib than the modern readers of their 
inscriptions have usually been. In his partial apology for Sennacherib 
he remarks that " the striking subjectivity of his inscriptions .... is 
a very hazardous basis for estimating the character of an Assyrian king, 
since he cannot be regarded as the author of the inscriptions in which 
he thus speaks." To Ashurbanipal, however, he ascribes the virtual 
authorship of an important part of one of his own inscriptions (p. 316), 
and it seems probable that the spirit of the great kings is displayed in 
the self-laudatory introductions to their annals as well as in the texts 
generally. Indeed, there is a striking consonance in the cases of these 
rulers just cited between their deeds as recorded in the narrative por- 
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tions and the attributes with which they proudly invest themselves in 
the opening passages of their inscriptions. 

Attention should be called to the admirable bibliography at the 
close of the book, as well as the full chronological summary and index. 

J. F. McCurdy. 
University College, 
Toronto, Can. 



Moses and the Prophets. By Professor Milton S. Terry, 
D.D., LL.D. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ills. 
New York : Eaton & Mains, 1902. Pp.196. $1. 

Dr. Terry has performed a useful service in presenting what he 
terms in the sub-title " an essay toward a fair and useful statement of 
some of the positions of modern biblical criticism." The volume con- 
tains a brief resume of the most important questions affecting Old 
Testament literature. The preface suggests the need of such a pre- 
sentation and its legitimacy as proved by the utterances of men high 
in the confidence of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose member- 
ship it is apparent Dr. Terry is seeking to reach in this book. In the 
introduction an account is given of the formation of Old Testament 
literature and its present arrangement. The facts presented are such 
as have become familiar to students of Old Testament criticism, and 
are set forth in a constructive and conservative manner which reveals 
Dr. Terry's attitude as thorough, reverent and orthodox in the best 
sense. Such subjects as Moses and his relation to the legislation, the 
prophetic history, the place, character, and significance of messianic 
prophecy, and the use of parable and apocalyptic in the Old Testa- 
ment, are considered in a clear and popular manner. Dr. Terry has 
rendered a valuable service to that large body of biblical students who 
have not the time to read more technical works on the subjects em- 
braced in this treatment. H L W 

St. Paul and the Roman Law, and Other Studies on the Origin of 
the Form of Doctrine. By W. E. Ball, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1901 ; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. xi + 216. Si. 50, net. 

This little volume considers the influence exerted upon Christian 
doctrine by Roman law, Greek philosophy, and the uncanonical 
Scriptures of the Jewish church. Of these subjects the first is accorded 
the larger treatment, but is practically limited to matters centering 



